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rily be dismissed, in order to make 
room for other pupils. 

Females will be admitted, when 
the funds shall enable the managers 
to fit up proper separate apartments 
for their accomodation. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine* 

from The appendix to the report 
of the select c0mm1tteb on the 
high price of bullion. 

the following examination affords 
some cl'riotjs information on 
the manner, in which the 
system of banking is carried 
on in england. 
Wm. Hitskisson,esc[. in the Chair. 
Thomas Richardson, esq. called in, 

and examined. 

I BELIEVE you are a bill broker ? 
Yes. 

You are also an agent for country 
banks ? — Yes. 

Have country banks increased in 
number since the restriction oh the 
Bank of England ?— Very conside- 
rably. 

Can you tell in what proportion ? 
No, 1 never made any calculation. 

Do you know how many country 
banks there are ? — No, I do not, it 
might be easily ascertained from the 
printed lists of country bankers. 

Are you aware that the notes of 
the country bankers in circulation are 
much increased ?— -I have no doubt 
of it; very considerably. 

Are those notes which are made 
payable in London increased ? — Yes, 
1 should think very much. 

Do you mean the notes of country 
banks generally are increased ?— Yes, 
both descriptions; those made pay- 
able in London, aud those which are 
not. 

What means have you of know- 
ing they are increased ?— General 
observation. 

What is the nature of the agency 



for country banks ? — It is two-fold j 
in the first place to procure money 
for country bankers on bills when 
they have occasion to borrow on dis- 
count, which is not often the case ; 
and in the next place, to lend the 
money for the country bankers on 
bills on discount. The sums of mo- 
ney which I lend for country ban- 
kers on discount are fifty times more 
than the sums borrowed for country 
bankers. 

Do you send London bills into thft 
country for discount ? — Yes. 

Do you receive bills from the coun- 
try upon London in return, at a date, 
to be discounted ? — Yes, to a very 
considerable amount, from particular 
parts of the country. 

Are not both sets of bills by this 
means under discount >—-No, the bills 
received from one part of the coun- 
try are sent down to another part 
for discount. 

And they are not discounted in Lon- 
don ?— No. In some parts of the 
country there is but little circulation 
of bills drawn upon London, as in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, &c< 
but there is there a considerable cir- 
culation of country bank notes, prin- 
cipally optional notes. In Lan- 
cashire there is little or no circulation 
of country bank notes; but there is 
a great circulation of bills drawn 
upon London at two or three months 
date. I receive bills to a considera- 
ble amount from Lancashire in par- 
ticular, and remit them to Norfolk, 
Suffolk, &c. where the bankers have 
large lodgements, and much surplus 
money to advance on bills for dis- 
count. 

Do you not send bills drawn in 
London by one merchant upon ano- 
ther, to be discounted in the coun- 
try ? — Yes, to a considerable amount* 
Are not bills of that description 
called notes, in London ?«— Generally 

80. 

How do you get your remittances 
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for those bills that you so send to be 
discounted s — In bills that have three 
or four days to run, or by orders for 
cash on bankers in London. 

What part of the country are they 
sent into ? — Norfolk, Suffolk, &c. 
and small sums into some parts of 
Yorkshire. 

Are not the retui ns . sometimes 
made in bills at two months, or other 
dates ?— -It is very seldom the case, 
uqless it be in exchange for a bill of 
a much longer date. 

J)o not transactions of this nature 
take place to the amount of several 
hundred thousand pounds a year ?— 
I have never bad any transaction of 
the sort last described. In the modes 
of •liscounting previously men- 
tioned, many milligns go through my 
hinds in a year. 

How many millions pass through 

Jour hands in the course of the year ? 
should certainly speak within 
bounds if I say seven or eight millions. 

Do the country bankers in gene, 
ral keep agents in London, exclusive 
of the hankers on wham they draw ? 
No, not of the description of which 
I am, 

Are not the agents principally em. 
pic bed for the purpose of lending 
the^ money of the country bankers 
an discount on bills accepted in 
London ?— .We are employed both by 
those who have money to lend, and 
those who want to borrow money. 

You have stated, that seven mil- 
lions of money pass through your 
hands annually ; what proportion, of 
that may you have lent far country 
bankers on discount? — A million 
and a half. . I speak of the sum out- 
standing upon discount at one time, 
on account of country bankers, 
which, multiplied about four or five 
times in the year, owing to the bills 
being from two to three months, will 
amount to the aggregate sum which 
I hate mentioned. 

Thpp it follows that the seven mil- 
lions which have passed . through 



your hands, have been lent for coun- 
try bankers on discount?-*- Yes, I 
have no transactions whatever but 
which relate to discount. 

Dp you know, in point of fact, 
whether such transactions as you 
have now described, were in- prac- 
tice previous to the suspension of the 
cash payments of the bank ? — Yes; 
they were. 

Do you know whether they were 
practised to a similar extent?— No, 
they were not. 

In what proportion, compared with 
the present time ?— -I cannot form 
an exact criterion. 

Can you state to the committee the 
cause of such difference' i — I believe 
it to be on account of the increase 
of country paper, and also bank of 
England paper. 

Are the bills so discounted on be- 
half of the country banks, such as the 
bank of England would refuse to 
discount ?-!-At least two thirds of 
them, on account of their having 
more than 65 days to run. 

Are there any other reasons for 
"which you think the bank would re- 
fuse discounting such bills ?— Yes. 

State them.— .Some houses have 
more occasion for discount than, 
others ; the bank only take a limited 
amount. The business of some hou. 
ses arises principally at one period 
of the year when they make their 
sales ; they then want larger accom- 
modations than the bank would af- 
ford them, and many of the bills 
being indirect, by which J mean 
not discountable at the bank with- 
out two London indorsements, 

i>o you ever discount bills for Lon- 
don bankers through the medium of 
your country correspondents i — >I do 
not believe that it is a general prac- 
tice for the London bankers to apply 
for any such discounts. 

Will you state what sum of money 
belonging to country ' bankers has 
been employed by you in the last 
year in the purchase of exchequer. 
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bills,, and other government securi- 
ties ?-— In exchequer bills I do not 
think jgl.OQO. 

In what other securities ?-r=-Occa- 
sionally we buy stock for country 
bankers, but only to a very limited 
amount. 

Do ypu guaranty the bills yon dis- 
coqqt, and what is your charge per 
cent. ?— No, we do not guaranty 
them ; our charge is one-eighth per 
cent, brokerage upon the bill dis- 
counted— but we make no charge to 
the lender of the money- 
Do you consider that brokerage as 
a compensation for the skill which 
you exercise in selecting the bills 
which you thus get discounted ? — 
Yes, for selecting of the bills, writing 
letters, and other trouble. 

Does the party who furnishes the 
money give you any kind of com- 
pensation ? — None at all. 

Dots he not consider you as his 
agent, and in some degree responsi- 
ble for the safety of the bills which 
you gave him ?— -Not at all. 

Does he not prefer you on the 
score of his judging that you will 
give him, good intelligence upon that 
subject ?•<— Ye,s, he relies upon us. 

Dp you then exercise a discretion 
as lo the probable safety of the bills ? 
— Yes; if a bill comes to us which J 
conceive not tq be safe, we return it. 

Do you not then conceive your- 
selves to depend in a great measure 
for the quantity of business 'which 
you can perform on the favour of the 
par.ty lending the money ?-*-Yes ? 
very much so. Jf we manage our 
business well, we retajn our friends j 
jf we do not, we lose them. 

Is not the quantity of business 
which you can do, limited in a great 
measure by the amount of the ready 
money which you are enabled to 
supply ?• — Yes, no doubt of it. 

Does not) then the quantity of dis- 
countable bills transmitted to you, 
depend on the quantity of ready mo- 



ney winch- you are enabled to sup- 
ply } — Yes ; but we find that the 
better our bills, the more readily we 
obtain money on discount, as more 
people are induced to take bills on 
discount instead of buying exchequer 
bills, or vesting money in the funds. 

Do you not then conceive that the 
quantity <>f discountable bills that 
is drawn depends on the extent of 
the supply of ready money which 
the country bankers issuing coun- 
try bank notes are able to furnish ?-— 
No, I do not; for when the country 
bankers are poor, the London ban- 
kers are often full of money. 

Do you not conceive, then, that it 
depends on the quantity .of ready 
money which the country bankers 
and the London bankers together are 
able to furnish ? — I have bo doubt 
in many instances it does; but if a 
manufacturer has sold hits goods at 
six months, and learns that money 
is plentiful in London, /and that he 
can have his bill discounted, he will 
send it to be discounted. 

Does not that accommodation tend 
to increase the business of the coun- 
try manufacturer ? — Yes, no doubt 
of it ; he goes to market again with 
his ready money. 

Can you state what it may cost-m 
raise money by discount in the man- 
ner you have described ? — It will 
cost six and a half per cent, per an- 
num to the merchant, supposing the 
transaction to take place (our times 
\a the year, the banker five and a 
half per cent, per annum. 

\Vill yon explain that difference i 
•—The merchant pays from one- 
eight to one-fourth per cent, tor ob- 
taining the b>ll on the bank in Lon- 
don; the country banker, unless he 
draws upon bis London banker, pays 
no commission, as he pays aivay the 
bill he receives; and indorses it. 

Have there been many losses in- 
curred upon bills thus discounted'? 
—No, there have not by us, except 
to a small amount indeed. 
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Were there any losses incurred 
upon such bills, before the restriction 
upon the cash payments in the 
bank ? — Yes, many more in the same 
proportion. 

Were not many losses incurred io 
the year 1793? — To a very large a- 
tnount. 

How do you account for the greater 
proportion of losses before than since 
the restriction of the bank ? — I think 
that many of thecounty bankers have 
many losses by taking bills them- 
selves; but those who do their busi- 
ness in London by means of a bro- 
ker, who understands it, have but 
few losses. 

Do you therefore assign thediscre- 
tion of the agent in London to be the 
only cause why there bjve been .few- 
er losses sustained since the restric- 
tion on the bank than before it ? — 
Yes ; I should think it much depends 
upon the discretion of the agent in 
London. 

Is not the present system of dis- 
counting, as carried on by the agents 
in London for the country banks, a 
great and mutual accommodation to 
the country and London bankers ? 
—I think it may to the country ban- 
kers, but not to the London bankers. 

Is it not a great inconvenience to 
the London bankers, in times when 
money is in plenty, to lend on dis- 
count on the bills which the agents 
of the country banks carry to them ? 
—Yes, it is. 

You stale, that you send long da- 
ted bills into the country (say six 
months to run) to be discounted ? — 
Yes. 

Is it not sometimes the practice 
for the country banker, to remit in 
payment a bill at two months upon 
his banker in London, that it may 
be there discounted, deducting of 
course the proportion of the discount 
money, namely, for the two months, 
the country banker receiving a small 
commission for such transaction ? — 



Yes, it is the practice in some parts 
of Westmoreland, and at Manches- 
ter; but those are transactions in 
which we have no concern, they are. 
doneby corresponding with the party 
directly. 

Not to a large amount ? — No, I 
believe not; business of this sort 
was done to a great extent, when a 
considerable number of West India 
bills at from twelve to thirty-six 
months date were in circulation. 

Can you state to the committee 
the causes which periodically pro- 
duce an abundance or scarcity of 
money in London ? 

No it is beyond my conception. 

Do you think from the appearance 
of the bills which have come into 
your hands to be discounted, that 
many bills are now drawn solely 
for the purpose of raising money, 
and not for real business done ? — No, 
I believe a very small proportion in- 
deed that are not for real business, 
pass through my hands. 

Are there any other persons in 
London whose transactions are con- 
siderable in the line ? — Yes, several, 
but I believe no one house that car* 
ries on agency to the same extent 
"we do; I do not think they altoge- 
ther carry it on to one third of the 
extent we do. 

Are there not some who carry oa 
similar transactions for mercantile 
houses in London, and obtained mo- 
ney on discount from London ban- 
kers ? — A great many. 

Can you state what may be the 
comparativeextentto the latter class? 
— I should think to a much greater 
extent for the merchants, than for the 
conqtry bankers. 

Cai\ y ou distinguish between those 
bills which are properly called bills 
of accommodation, and those for real 
mercantile transactions?— tNo, I wish 
I could, it would be of great use to 
me in my business. 

Do not the bills drawn from the 
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country, necessarily partake in some 
measure of both characters ? — Yes, 
I have no doubt it -is sometimes the 
case ; I have heard it stated that a 
merchant in London shall buy 
A 1,000. worth of goods in the coun- 
try, and that the seller shall draw for 
two { but to distinguish from the bill 
whether such transactions are real or 
riot; is impossible. 

Is not the sufficiency of the accep- 
tor, drawer, and indorser, the princi- 
pal role by which you necessarily 
judge ? — No, not at all times ; there 
is a great influx of a particular des- 
cription of paper in the market at 
times, which we must avoid, let the 
parties be ever so good. Particular 
businesses get into disrepute, the Spa- 
nish wool trade for instance. When 
an article is very high, both drawer, 
acceptor, and indorser, get into bad 
credit, and we are then cautious of 
taking such bills. 

Can you generally obtain as many 
bills founded on real transactions in 
commerce, as you are able to get 
discounted ?— Yes, nine months out 
of the year we can. 

Can you obtain more of such bills 
than yon are able to discount ? — Yes, 
particularly for the last four months. 

Supposing the supply of cash to 
increase through the ' increase of 
country bank notes, do you conceive 
that yon ''could obtain a proportiona- 
ble increase in the supply of bills 
founded on real transactions of com- 
merce ? — Yes,to more than double 
the amount of the increase, by taking 
bills which have from, three to six 
months to run. 

Has your busineM gradually in- 
creased td the great exiffjPat which 
it now is ? — Yes, for about the last 
four or five years it lias. 

Hepry Thornfon, esq. in the Chair. 
Tftamas Richardson, esq. again call- 
ed in, and .examined. 
HAVE you the means of knowing 



whether the bankers in London 
use any greater economy than for- 
merly in' respect td the quantity 
of notes kept in their possession j — • 
Yes $ I should guess that they do not 
keep so much by one-eighth as they 
did eight years ago, in proportion to 
the amount of payments made. 

To whatcau.se do you ascribe that 
diminution ? — To the more ready me- 
thod i;i which they can borrow bank 
notes for the day, through the means 
of brokers. 

Is it your practice to be an inter- 
mediate person for these purposes ? 
— Very frequently ; not unfrequent- 
ly to the amount of twenty or thir- 
ty thousand pounds a day. 

Has that practice increased?— 
No doubt of it, very considerably. 

Are there any other causes to 
which you can ascribe the use of the 
very diminished quantity of notes ? 
— There are a great many more bills 
in circulation than formerly, so that 
a banker can at all times take a bill 
or bills to suit his purposes. 

What you mean is, be can thus get 
rid of any superfluity of cash at a 
short notice ?— t-Yes. 

Do you know of any alteration in 
the hour at which the bank now 
takes from the bankers the sum daily 
due to them on the ground of bank 
charge ,? — Yes, at four o'clock. 

At what hour were they used to 
take it some years ago ?— As soon 
after nine as they could agree upon 
the sum. 

Is it not ope consequence of that 
change, that the banker is able to 
pay the bank in a great measure by 
the medium of drafts upon the bank, 
which have been paid in by his 
customers for bills discounted by 
them on the same day, instead of 
paying the bank in bank of England 
notes ? — It certainly is a very great 
saving in the use of notes to the 
banker. 
How long has this, change taken 
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place — I do not think more than 
four or five years. 

Do you not conceive that the in- 
creased amount of bills discounted by 
the bank for the mercantile world, 
has afforded increased means to the 
bankers of obtaining a supply of 
notes at short notice, through the me- 
dium of the bills sent to the bank 
to be discounted by their customers ? 
--Yes. 

Is it not now the practice at the 
bank to give money for navy bills 
on all days in the week, instead of 
discounting them only as heretofore 
on the Thursday -? — Yes, they are 
taken every day. 

Do you think that from the trans- 
actions which you carry on with 
bankers in London, they are enabled 
to lend a larger proportion of their 
deposits than formerly ? — Yes. 

Why ? — Because, from our general 
intercourse with them, we can bor- 
row of one to pay the other at an 
hour's notice. 

Do you not conceive, that it is a 
more general custom for tradesmen 
and individuals to keep bankers now 
than some few years ago ? — Yes. 

Would it not naturally result from 
that, that in general fewer persons 
keep an amount of notes by them 
than heretofore ?— -I think people 
keep a smaller amount at home than 
formerly ; but perhaps the notes may 
not be less, as, having no cash, they 
must keep notes for their own daily 
traffic, though formerly they used to 
have guineas. 

Is any other mode of payment than 
bank of England notes and specie 
accepted of in London ?-^Drafts up- 
on bankers. 

In consequence of the ready 
means of providing notes for all per- 
sons holding the undeniable secu- 
rities necessary, do you think ten 
millions of bank notes will keep a- 
float the same quantity of business 
as fifteen millions would hare done 



ten years ago ?— Not quite so much 
perhaps ten years ago. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted 
with the banking business to state 
the mode of their making their dai- 
ly payments ? — If a person has a 
sum of money at his banker's, he 
draws his drafts, and of course re- 
ceives the notes at any moment he 
pleases ; but if in the course of the 
day be has, for instance, ,£.10,00. 
to pay, with perhaps only £. 1,000, 
at his banker's, he pays in the drafts 
he receives that day from others, to 
make up the sum he requires, for 
which he also draws ; which drafts 
the bankers do not usually pay the 
bank notes upon, but take them to 
the clearing bouse at four o'clock, 
when each banker settles the dif- 
ference between him and each other 
banker, and the balance is uniformly 
paid that evening in banknotes. 

How is the practice in settling with 
the bankers at the west end of the 
town ? — 'The clerks of the city ban- 
kers, and the bankers at the west end 
of the town, bring their demands mu- 
tually upon each other, which are 
always discharged on both sides in 
bank notes. 

How many bankers are there that 
clear their drafts at the clearing 
house ? — Forty-five. 

Has the number much increased 
of late years ? — Only increased three 
in the last ten years. 

Can you tell the average amount, 
or near it, of the transactions of one 
day at the clearing house ? — No ; 
but from the best conjecture, which 
must be a vague one, about five mil- 
lions, reckoning both received and 
paid. 

When was the system of the clear- 
ing house first established? — About 
thirty-five years ago. 

You know the present number of 

country banks? — About 720 or 730. 

How many were there in 1796, 

1800, J 805, and I SOS ?— I cannot 
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tell, but in the last two years they 
have increased about a hundred. 

Have you any data to enable you 
to guess the amount of promissory 
notes in circulation by the country 
bankers ? — No, but I have heard it 
calculated at thirty millions. 

Can you inform the committee if 
any one house circulates ,£.100,000. 
of one and two pound notes ? — I 
should think not, I think that I have 
heard of as much as £.70,000. 

Do you .know whether any manu- 
facturers issue their notes in pay* 
went to their labourers' — Some do; 
*mly a few of those are made paya- 
ble ib London. 

Has it not been a custom for 
young men of inconsiderable pro- 
perty to buy goods for manufacturers 
at unusually long credits, for the pur- 
posed of carrying to Saint Domingo 
or South America upon speculation, 
and for which they give in payment 
bills at from twelve to eighteen 
months date ? — It is the custom. 

How do persons receiving those 
bills contrive so convert them into 
money for the purposes of their own 
trade ?-— By lodging ihrm with good 
bouses, and drawing other bills a- 
gainst tbtm at two or three months, 
and renewing them when tbey be- 
come due, and so on till the pay- 
ment is fulfilled. 

Does not the public money paid in 
by the tax-gatherers previous to the 
dividends, create for the time a con- 
siderable scarcity of notes '—Yes, 
there is a period prior to the divi- 
dends, in which large sums of mo- 
ney are paid to the bank from the 
tax-gatherers, which at such time oc- 
casions great scarcity, and is an in- 
convenience to the trade. 

Can you form any idea what 
would be the consequence of reduc- 
ing the amount of the circulating 
paper in tbe country by refusing to 
discount so largely as at present r<— 
Affcore steady and regular friae off 



all commodities, with more confi- 
dence in all money transactions. 

Are you not of opinion that -the 
bank of England notes are at pre- 
sent more confined to the circufa- 
tion of the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, than they were a few 
years ago? — They are very much 
so, from the country bankers substi- 
tuting their own. 
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A S an elegant, correct pronuacia- 
-*■*• tion of the English language 
is now considered by the polite 
and fashionable as an object of 
the utmost importance, I hope, 
jou will give the following re- 
marks, a place in your useful ma- 
gazine. 

1 believe,, that Mr. Walker's cri- 
tical pronouncing dictionary of the 
English language, is generally con- 
sidered, (with a very few excep- 
tions), as the best standard of Eng- 
lish pronunciation. Some respect- 
able speakers however are of opi- 
nion, that Mr. Jones's dictionary 
is preferable even to Walker's. How 
this may be, I cannot say, but I 
can positively affirm, that a vicious 
mode of pronunciation, (which- is 
not supported either by Jones or 
Walker), is becoming very general, 
even among peopie who should know 
better. 1 wean pronouncing the 
letter u like a oo. It is. not uncom- 
mon, to hear persons who have got 
a classical education, and who. 
profess that they pronounce exactly 
according to Waiker's mode, and, 
yet w-hen the words, supreme, .su- 
perior, superintending,* absolution, 
consume, duty, suit, sue, blue, '&,c. 
occur, they pronounce them as if 
written, soopreme, sooperior, dooty, 
soot, soo, bloo, fee. 
This mode of pronunciation cam 



